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J lie nations all over the world are suffering, because they have not yet discovered 
the right way of good economic co-ojieration. The war has dissolved many bonds, 
and it has accumulated new obstacles. A boldly eonceh ed action of goodwill had to 
he carried through in order to open a new way of international understanding; the 
Marshall Plan must be considered as a first sign of such an activity; this plan means 
the realization of the dynamic conception of world economy which has to be re¬ 
organized, and it endeavours to use in common effort all possibilities of a sensible 
diiision of labour. The countries included m the Marshall Plan have willingly 
acknowledged these ideas. They have admitted ^X’estern Germany to such a commim- 
ity of interests, thus outlining for the first time after the end of World War If a 
sphere, in which the aims of German po¬ 
litics are identical «ith those of the other 
European countries. It is the first step taken 
to overcome the European misery, and, we 
trust, to lead into a better future. 

Wc are fully aware of the fact that in such 
a community everybody must give as well 
as receive. It is no longer the question of 
profiling and taking advantage of one’s 
own economic superiority; it must not be 
the aim of any government to justify un¬ 
economic sub^ entions for reasons which are 
not economic. Capability must be balanced 
by capability, according to the practices of 
trustworthy merchants. Now is the right 
moment for bridging over the gulfs of mis- 



trust which have been torn open hy fatal politics, and for opening new ways through 
the labyrinth of too pettv' a tutelage of a sound economy. To su])port these new ideas 
is the intention of our Export Almanac. In our daily work that is devoted to the 
encouragement of foreign trade we encounter it again and again that there exsist 
numerous possibilities and desires for suj)plement between the economic needs of the 
nations. On the other hand, however, there were the most varied circumstances 
hindering the realization. Fortunately those hinderances can be removed as soon as 
we know the fundamental causes. All nations concerned can strive for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the economic system of the world. No doubt should be allowed about the 
goodwill of anybody. This Export Almanac will he sent all over the world to 
prove that Germany is ready to fulfil the task which is asked from it by the Marshall 
Plan and hy the demands of the other European coimtries. Tire Export Almanac 
wants to point out that the German industry is again capable of satisfying the high 
requirements of foreign customers with regard to quality of production and modern 
style. It wishes to prove Germany’s confidence in a pacific solution of the problems 
that are still oppressing the rvorld; it w^ants to apply for the foreign customer’s con¬ 
fidence into German productions, and to balance accounts between supply and 
demand. 

Among the large towns of the German inland, at all times it has been Mannheim 
that applied herself particidarly to foreign trade. During the past years the Mann¬ 
heim business connections reached as far as the overseas importing countries and 
outlets. Mannheim is still keeping up both personal and material relations 
abroad. 

Thus both past accomplishments and future obligations accompany this Export 
Almanac. Moreover we hope that the collection of pictures will inform our foreign 
customers of the capacity and applications of the export industry of Wurttem- 
berg-Baden and of its continuous advance in the peacable competition of the 
countries all over the world. 

SCDWESTWERBUNG GMBH • MANNHEIM 
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FACTS AND THOUGHTS 
ABOUT GERMANY’S FUTURE FOREIGN TRADE 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 

by Dr. Julius Wiinsche, Lawyer in Mannheim 

us Zone Legal Counsel of the US-German Chamber of Commerce in New York 


Ihe German foreign trade could recover 
steadily after World War I when the 
inflation was over and the Mark had 
been stabilized. It attained a peak with 
27 billion marks in 1929. At that time, 
10 p.c. thereof were trade with the United 
States. According to German statistics, 
US exports to Germany in 1929 amoun¬ 
ted to about 410 million dollars, US im¬ 
ports from Germany to about 225 million 
dollars. Germany then ranked third 
among the buyers of US exports after 
Canada and Great Britain, taking almost 
as many commodities as all South Ameri¬ 
can republics together. In US imports, 
Germany came fourth among the supply¬ 
ing countries after Canada, Great Britain 
and British Malaya. At that time, the 
United States held for man> years the 
first place among Germany’s suppliers 



and the third place among its customers 
following Great Britain and the Nether- 

These facts, however, should not lead to 
the wrong conclusion that American- 
German trade could reach its former 
volume within a few years. The events 
of the war have created economic con¬ 
ditions everywhere on the globe which 
are fundamentally different from those 
of the past and which more or less will 
remain so. At this point, only a brief 
look is to be cast at the thorough changes 
in the structure of US foreign trade, of 
which nobody can positively say whether 
they are temporary or permanent, of 
which it may justifiably be presumed, 
however, that they have the tendency to 
continue. 

In the four war years from 1942 to 1945 
the US foreign trade turnover totalled 
some 59 billion dollars, 45 billions in ex¬ 
ports and 14 billions in imports. These 
figures include lend-lease deliveries but 
not shipments to the armed forces. Even 
if 32 billion dollars for lend-lease deli¬ 
veries arc deducted from the total, the 
fact remains that the proper foreign trade 




. below the 


(cash and credit purchase exports and 
imports) has increased compared with 
the prewar times, and only in exports, 
the quantities were 20 p. 

1936 — 1938 average (rises in pri¬ 
ces!). This development continued 
after the war: in 1946 total ex¬ 
ports were 9.7 billion dollars, im¬ 
ports 4.9 billion dollars; the figi 
rose to 14.5 and 5.7 billion dollars 
respectively in 194 
During the war, the proper forei; 

trade (cash and c __ 

purchases exports and 
imports) of the US shif- 
ted to the Western He¬ 
misphere because the 
greatest part of exports across the oceans 
w ere lend-lease deliveries. The US which 
before the war sent 34 p. c. of its total 
exports to the countries of tlie Western 
Hemisphere and received 37 p. c. of its 
imports from them, increased these ratios 
to 71 p. c. of its commercial exports as 
well as its imports in the years 1942-1945. 
In contrast to this percent increase stood 
the corresponding decrease of commer¬ 
cial exports and imports to and from 
Asia and Continental Europe. In the years 
1946 and 1947 the portion of lend-lease-, 
UNRRA- and other relief shipments de¬ 
clined to 18 fj. c. and 5 p. c. respectively 
of total exports while cash and credit 
exports increased at the same time. Of 
total US exports, 36.4 p. c. w ent to the 
Western Hemisphere in 1946 and 40.9 
p. c. in 1947. To the less increased I S 



imports, the Western Hemisphere con¬ 
tributed 53.9 p. c. in 1946 and 56.6 p. c. 
in 1947. 

ft results from these figures that the US 
foreign trade with the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere continued to increase but not only 
in exports but also in imports. On the 
other hand, the inflation of US exports 
to other areas has no corresponding 
counterbalance of enlarged imports. 
While exports to Continental Europe were 
2.6 billion dollars in 1946, imports from 
there were only 0.5 billion dollars. While 
those exports increased to 3.8 billions in 
1947, imports even shrank a little. Ger¬ 
many's shares were very small; of US 
exports only 82 million dollars worth 
went to Germany in 1946 and 155 miili- 






ons in 1947: imports from Germany were 
3 millions in 1946 and 6 millions in 1947. 
Those who seriously think of an expans¬ 
ion of German imports from the LSmust 
ask the question how these imports can 
be paid for. One possibility of j>ayment 
would be US imports from Gemiany. 


total exports 'services included) of the 
two united Western Zones of Germany, 
which in 1947 amounted to 222 million 
dollars, only 36 million dollars were re¬ 
ceived for finished products (under nor¬ 
mal circumstances finished products were 
80 p. c. of Germany ’s exports to the US), 



Some, time ago. the US Chamber of 
Commerce published a booklet ,,Our 100 
Leading Imports". The German foreign 
trader will find on perusal that his goods 
— provided that he can supply them at 
all — are either not or only very little 
in demand with a few exceptions such as 
coal tar products and other specialties 
which do not run into money. Taking 
further into consideration that out of the 


the question arises how the commercial 
activities between the United States and 
Germany can ever be brought back to 
normal again. 

Experts seem to agree that Germany will 
never be able to pay its imports from the 
US with equivalent exports to the US. 
Here it should be noted that the sum of 
Germany's imports from the US in the 
years 1923—1938 was 9.8 billion marks 






greater than its exports to the US were 
in the same period. The way out will 
have to be either a triangular or a multi¬ 
lateral trade, which means that Ger¬ 
many may have to import from the US 
but export to other countries from which 
the US in turn receive its sup[dies. Tlius 
it is evident which imi>ortance the re- 
stauration of European order, the Eu¬ 
ropean Reconstruction Program (Marshall 
Plan) and the efforts for a coordination 
of the European economic resources in 
any proper form have for the future 
German foreign trade. Er en if something 
should be achieved in these ways, it will 
only be under the eondition that German 
foreign trade economy is being brought 

Among the numerous supjrositions which 
arc not given today and which therefore 
must be created again, only three will be 
mentioned here: E’reedom, UcgalSecurity 
and Ability to Comjrete. 

Freedom of private initiative, freedom 
from bureaucracy and • other obstacles 
to trade and freedom in tbc choice of 
business partners. These are three fiee- 
doms without which German foreign 
trade will never get under way again. 
Legal Security here means chiefly the 
reestablishment of general order, of the 
res])cet of private property, including 
iutangible property , and of the constrain¬ 


ing power of contracts, as well as the 
guaranty of regular legal proceedings in 
every country on an cijual basis for all 
foreign traders. 

Ability to Gompetc includes the possibi¬ 
lity for a general free dcr clopment of pro- 
(luetivity at home, based upon the giren 
natural conditions of life, and the free 
ai’cess to the exchange of experiences 
with other countries and people in order 
to achieve maximum results with those 
productive forces w hich on account of the 
geographical situation, the natural riches 
of the country and the abilities of its 
inhabitants seem to be particularly fit 

Only in this w ay, the German people w ill 
be able to contribute its share to the 
prosperity of all the people on this w orld 
which ought to be the idtimatc object of 
all foreign trade. 



THE RHINE 

THE TRAFFIC ARTERY OF WESTERN EUROPE 

by Dr. Heinrich Hildenhrand, Mannheim 


The Rhine is symbol and bearer of 
Western Europe's fate. For centuries it 
has been the object of political conflicts 
among the adjacent nations. Its greatest 
prime, liowever, was in the time of paci¬ 
fic and equal cooperation between the 
nations. The Atlantic Charter of that era 
is called „Mannheimer Schiffahrtsakte“ 
(Mannheim Navigation Act). It was in 
1831 and later by the ,,RevidierteRhein- 
schiffahrtsakte" (Revised Rhine Navigat¬ 
ion Act) of 1869 that the principles of 
free navigation on the Rhine for all 
nations living on the Rhine banks and of 
free inland shipping and storage were 
proclaimed, tvhen up to that time number¬ 
less custom frontiers and similar hindran¬ 
ces of petty-state policy had hampered 
the exchange of commodities. The Act 
was the beginning of a development un¬ 
equalled by any other stream of Eurojn-. 
Geographical situation, navigability and 
productivity were decisi^e factors in the 
momentous rise o t industry and commerce 
in Western and South Western Germany 


and at the same time brought about the 
splendid development of the Rhine ports 
in the Netherlandsand Belgium, specially 
of Rotterdam and Antwerp. In the past 
50 years international collaboration laid 
the foundation to Switzerland’s navigation 
and to the Swiss basin of Basel, which 
both started and grew'with almost Ameri¬ 
can speed. At all stages of the political 
development the prosperity of Strassbu rg. 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Eastern France, as 
well as of the Saar area largely depended 
upon the economic power of the Rhine 
and its affluents and connecting canals. 
The World War, which Europe has just 
survived with severe wounds, has for the 
present done much damage to internatio¬ 
nal collaboration, but it can already be 
seen now, that only the freedom of the 
Rhine ^a^ ijration cun give to the Nether¬ 
lands, to Belgium and to their ports — 
and no less to Germany — the prosperity 
which they need for common wealth. The 
renovation of the Mannheim Navigation 
Act [com the Lake of Constance to the 


/ 




mouth of the Rliiae is indispensable for 
the recovery and sui)port of Western 
Europe. Two thirds of the entire Rhine 
traffic (26 million tons of goods up¬ 
stream and 33 million tons of goods 
down-stream) passed the German-Dutch 
border in 1937’ and took a great part 
in bringing about Rotterdam’s and Ant¬ 
werp’s unforeseen prosperity. 

For Germany’s import and export the 
Rhine water way was the immediate life 
artery. In pre-war times 40 o/o of the 
bulk and 20 o/o of the value of the whole 
German export started from the Rhine 
and from the other inland water ways, 
thus profitting by the cheap and easy 
transport facilities on those water routes. 
The Rhine cannot be done without in the 
export of coal and iron and in the import 
of ore and grain. Furthermore the stream 
had obtained increasing importance for 
the transport of piece goods in connect¬ 
ion with the rising traffic of goods barges. 
Numerous companies carried in daily 
services all types of export goods from 
the Upper Rhine to Rotterdam within 


3 days and in little more time to Ant¬ 
werp. Today such services are takmg up 
their activities again, which, however, at 
present are limited to foreign companies. 
More than in pre-war times, the entire 
European economy, which shall reorgan¬ 
ize itself under the Marshall-Plan, de¬ 
pends upon the future full efficiency of 
this stream, that before the war carried 
60 o/o of Germany's and 90 o/o of the Ne- 
therlaud’s inland water freight. 40 million 
people live in the immediate sphere of 
the stream’s influence, their existence 
being dependent upon the working faci¬ 
lities of the highly developed industries 
of five countries within this area. Now 
more than in pre-war times the Rhine 
will play an important role as one of 
Germany’s traffic arteries. Moreover also 
in the future the Rhine with its ships 
will be the pledge for prosperity and the 
risible sign for a blessed and fruitful 
collaboration betHcen these countries on 
a common basis. Tlie flags of all Euro¬ 
pean nations on a free Rhine shall be the 
symbol of the turning of times and ideas. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF THE UNITED WESTERN ZONES 
OF GERMANY 


In spring 1945. when the war had left 
Germany in a state of terrible destruction 
and in an indesciibable economical chaos, 
it was apparent that decenniums of hard¬ 
est work would be necessary until Ger¬ 
many would be in a position to enter the 
world market again as an exporter. There¬ 
fore, nobody who ever had a judicious 
aspect of Germany’s economic situation, 
could expect a prompt success, when, on 
January 1st, 1947, both Military Govern¬ 
ments by their economic unification of 
the US and UK (British) occupation zones 
made the first endeavour to the con¬ 
struction of a well-balanced economical 
system of these areas by re-joining them 


to the world trade. Above all the missing 
of a firm relation of the German Mark 
to the foreign currencies must be con¬ 
sidered from the beginning a big obstacle 
in tbe way towards a new German for- r?''j 
eign trade. Moreover the complicated 
and detailed regulations enjoined on the 
German export and import by the Joint 
Export-Import Agency US/UK (JEIA), 
that had been created by the Military 
Governments for encouragement, direct¬ 
ion and supervision of the German for¬ 
eign trade, showed an extremely dis¬ 
couraging effect. Three principal in¬ 
structions of the JEIA (i. e. in instruction 
No.l for exports, in insti-uction No. 4 for 



doceiilralized iinp(nl» coupled with ex¬ 
ports, as well as instruction No. 10 for 
centralized, so-called individual imports), 
that in the course of time were followed 
by a series of other directions carrying 
out ordinances for all sections of for¬ 
eign trade, are outlining the proceed¬ 
ings' of the winding up of the finan¬ 
cial side of the German export and im¬ 
port transactions. For the foreign im¬ 
porter and exporter, however, these re¬ 
gulations do not bring about any diffi¬ 
culties worth mentioning. The formalities 


them, they are being wound up fairly 
wcll. Tile granting of open export licen¬ 
ces that exempts big exporters from the 
necessity of apjilying for single permiss¬ 
ions, as well as the admission of German 
banks to the financial winding up of the 
business brought about a very considerable 
facilitation of the trade. Whereas the 
financial settlement was originally carried 
through by the foreign trade agencies 
only, same has been transferred to Ger¬ 
man banks, the so-called foreign trade 
banks (see following articleI) by now. 



to be obseried in negotiations with the 
.lEIA and the other German economical 
authorities in question are to be accom- 
[dished by the German business partner 
only and now. after the authorities and 
businessmen have got accustomed to 


The already decided admission of a cer¬ 
tain small number of such particularly 
experienced and absolutely trustworthy 
bank houses, so-called „authorized banks" 
for direct opening of credits abroad, is 
a further step on the way towards nor- 


malization of the German trade abroad. 
Moreovei’ more important simplifications 
may be expected on the occasion of the 
imminent miification of the French oc¬ 
cupation zone with the L'S and LK 
^British) Zones that is likely to come true 
this year, as well as of the expected 
reorganization of the German foreign 
trade. Vl’hen duly considering the see¬ 
mingly insurmountable difficulties the 
German economy has to meet with, no¬ 
body can deny that the hard work done 
up-to-date has matured a certain success. 
The increasing understanding that only 


a German trade free from all unnatural 
obstacles will be able to accomplish its 
important task in the reorganization of 
Europe and in the scope of world eco¬ 
nomy in a satisfactory way. as well as the 
German merchants readiness for honest 
co-operation, are holding out an en¬ 
couraging prospe('t of the future develop¬ 
ment of the (ierman foreign trade. 

Authorized Bank-.4gont: 

FRITZ DAUCH, 

Suedwest-Bank 

MANNHEIM. 


WIIAT ARE EXPORT BANKS? 


Export Banks are banks and/or their 
branches already existing, which-owing 
to their earlier e.X])erience in dealing 
with the financing of exports, the quali¬ 
fication and skill of their staff, their 
reputation and financial strength - were 
regarded by the Military Go\ernment as 
qualified tor the winding up of inter¬ 


national business transactions. The quali¬ 
fication as an export bank is expressly 
conferrerl by the Military Government. 
The banks working under the JELA 
system thus warrant a reliable and pert¬ 
inent winding up of the functions con¬ 
ferred upon them. 



EXPORT BANKS 

IN NORTIIW I ERTTEMBERG AND NORTIIBADEN 


Sudwestbank, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Heidelberg, Pforzheim, Karlsruhe, 
Heilbronn, Goppingen, Ulm, Schwiib.-Gmund, Heidenheim 

Allgemeine Bankgesellschaft, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Heilbronn, Karlsruhe, Ulm, 
Mannheim, Pforzheim 

Wiirtt. Girozentrale — Wiirtt. Landeskommunalbank, Stuttgart 
Badische Koramimale Landesbank — Girozentrale — Mannheim, Karlsruhe 
Bankverein fur Wurttemberg-Baden, Stuttgart, Mannheim 
Handels- und Gewerbebank Heilbroim A.-G., Heilbronn 
Badische Bank, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, Pforzheim 
Bensel Sf Co, Mannlieim 
Stuttgarter Bank eGmbH, Stuttgart 
Zentralkasse wiirtt. Volksbanken eGmbH, Stuttgart 
Wiirttembergische Bank, Stuttgart 
Paul Kapff, Stuttgart 

Zentralkasse sCidwestdeutscher Volksbanken A.-G., Karlsruhe 
V'olksbank Pforzheim, eGmbH, Pforzheim 
Ulmer Volksbank eGmbH, Ulm/Donau 
Stadt. Spar- und Girokasse, Stuttgart 


Stadt. Sparkasse, Pforzheim 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES 
JOINT EXPORT / IMPORT AGENCY 


Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Shipping & Forwarding Section 
Hoechst, Frankfurt am Main 
498 H.Q. CCG (BE) BAOR 21 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Central Accounts Section 
Administration Building 
Hoechst, Frankfurt am Main 
APO 757, US Army- 

Joint Export/ Import Agency (US/UK) 
Branch Office for Land M'uerttemherg- 

Economics Division 

Office of Military Government for 

Wuerttemberg-Baden (US) 

APO 154, US Army 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US/liK) 
Branch Office for Land Bavaria 
Economics Division 
Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria (US) 

APO 407, US Army 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office for Land Hesse 
Economics Division 
Office of Military Government for 
Hesse (US) 

APO 633, US Army 


Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office, Hapag Building 
63 H.Q. CCG 
Hamburg, BAOR 3 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 

Branch Office 

Bremen 

APO 751, US Army 


•loint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office n 

312 H. Q. CCG 
Kiel, BAOR 36 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office, Stirling House 
229 H. Q. CCG 
Hannover, BAOR 5 

Joint Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office, Berkshire House 
714 H.Q. CCG 
Diisseldorf, BAOR 4 


Join! Export / Import Agency (US / UK) 
Branch Office c/o Commerce Division 
50/56 Albrecht-Achilles-Strasse 
Berlin-Halensec 
Berlin BAOR 2 


Joint Export/Import Agency (US/I'K) 

Branch Office for Berlin Sector 

Economics Division 

Office of Military Government for 

Berlin Sector 

APO 755 US Army 


foreign trade office 


W LERTTEMBERG -B ADEM 
Aussenhandelskontor uerttemberg- 
Baden 

Stuttgart-0, Heidehofstrasse y 

BAYERN 

Staatliches Aussenhandelskontor Bayern 
Muenchen 22, Piinzregentenstrasse 28 
GROSSHESSEN 

Aussenhandelskontor GmhH, Grosshessen 
p’rankfurt / Main, Bockenheimer Land- 
strasse 25 

NORDRHEIN - WESTFALEN 
Wirtschaftsministerium des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Hauptahteilung B. 
Aussenhandelskontor: Duesseldorf - Holt- 
hausen, Henkelherg 


NIEDERSACHSEN 
Aussenhandelskontor Niedersachsen 
Hannover, Podhielskistrasse 292 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
Landesregierung Schleswig-Holstein 
Ministerium fur Wirtschaft, Abteilung 
Aussenhandel 

Kiel, Holstenstrasse 106/108 
HAMBURG 

Verwaltung fur Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 
Ami filr Wirtschaft 

Abteilung Aussenhandel, Aussenhandels¬ 
kontor, Hamburg 1, Ballindamm 25 
(Hapaghaus) 

BREMEN 

Staatliches Aufienhandelskontor Bremen, 
Rembertistrasse 28 


BERLIN 

Magistrat Berlin, Abteilung Wirtschaft, Generalrelerat A 
Berlin NW 7, LTniversitaetsstrasse 2—3a 


CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
IN NORTIIWUERTTEMBERC-NORTHBADEN 


Industrie- undHande 
Stuttgart 

Industrie- undHande 
Nebenstelle Gmuend 
Industrie- und Hande 
Ludwigsburg 
Industrie- undHande 


- und Handelska: 


islii 
Indus 
Ulm 

Industrie- und Hande 
Heilbronn 

Industrie - und Hande 
Heidenheim 
Industrie- und Hande 
Bezirksstelle Nuertin 
Industrie- und Hande 
Mannheim 

Industrie- undHande 
Karlsruhe 

Industrie- undHande 
Heidelberg 
Industrie- und Hande 
Pforzheim 


Stuttgart - O., Haussmannstrasse 22 
Ph, 90120 / 91972 
Branch-Office Gmuend, Schwaeb. 
Gmuend, Kapuzinergasse 7. Ph. 3058 
Ludwigsburg, Aspergstrasse 37 ' 

Ph. 4360 

Esslingen a. N., Kesselwasen 18 
Ph. 16506 

Ulm/Donau, Romerstrasse 11 
Ph. 2698 

Heilbronn a. N., Bruckmannstrasse 28 
Ph. 384 

Heidenheiin/Brenz, Schnaitheimer Str. 21 
Ph. 902/01 

Branch-Offiee Nuertingen, Bismarck- 
strasse 28. Ph. 727 
Mannheim, L 1, 2 
Ph. 45071 

Karlsruhe, Karlstrasse 8 
Ph. 4510/12 

Heidelberg, Friedrich-Ebert-Allee 1 
Ph. 3704 / 4586 / 4729 
Pforzheim 
Ph. 242 




OFFICIAL CL STOM FOllMALlTIFS 
IN Til F IMPORTATION OF (lOODS 
INTO NORTH\VL ERTTi:M R K RG- N 0 RT11R AI) E N 


The importation of goods into Wuerttemberg - Baden from foreign eoiintries is at 
present subject to the approval of the Ministry- of Commeree at Stuttgart. Goods 
liable to import duties will be treated according to contractual tariffs. Most of the 
imported goods will also be liable to the balance tax of the turnover. 

The percentage of this tax is 3 ^/o or 1 t/g o/o reap, of the value of the imported 
goods, plus duties and charges for freight, insurance and commission etc. A royalty 
will also be levied on a number of goods (consumption tax) as for instance on 
tobacco, whisky etc. 

The following regulations are to be observed when importing goods: 

0 By air 

In this case the sender has to enclose a 
specific consigning declaration either in 
German, English or French. Instead of 
this declaration he may use the copies 
of the air lading bill, provided they are 
labeled as such and contain the parti¬ 
culars w hich have to be given in the de¬ 
claration form mentioned above. 

By motor transport 

The goods to be imported into Germany 
will be declared at the custom-house by 
2 copies of a clearance bill. 


The goods im])Orted into Germany by 
barges arc to be declared to the Ger¬ 
man custom authorities at the frontier 
by a manifesto in duplicate. In the case 
of the Rhine navigation for instance 
either the boatman or the branch office 
of the naGgation company at the place 
of a frontier custom-house will declare 
the goods. 


Importation by rail 

A double declaration of the sender has to 
be attached to the lading bill for goods 
passing the custom frontier. The decla¬ 
ration may be written in German, French 
or Italian. 

0 By mail 

To every consignment arriving in Ger¬ 
many by mail (except letters and samples 
of a gross w'eight of 350 grams or less, 
i. e. 12.1/2 oz. or less) an open declaration 
citing the articles liable to duties must 
be enclosed. Tlie declaration may be 
drawn np in German. Italian, English or 
French. 

0 By bargo 
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RAILROAD AND AUTORAHN 


LONG DISTANCE COMMUNICATIONS 
IN GERMANY 

WITH EUROPEAN CONNECTIONS 
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RINGSDORFF-WERKE ■ KG 

(22c) MEHLEM ■ RHEIN ■ GERMANY 


SYNTHETIC CARBON 

MANUFACTURING PROGRAM 

Carbon brushes 

Graphite brushes 
Electrograph itized brushes 
Bronzebrushes 

Arc lamp carbons 

Cinema carbons 

Welding carbons 
Welding carbon slabs 

Carbon slide-pieces 

Carbon collector bowes 
Carbon wearing profiles 

Battery carbons 
Carbon packing rings 
Carbon tubes 

Carbon brush holders 
Carbon contact parts 


RINGSDORFF 

WERKE KG 
MEHLEM-RHEIN 
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CENTEHS 

OE EXPORT INDUSTIIV 

IN 

WUERTTEMBERG 


BADEN 




Stuttgart, the heart ofWuerttem- 
berg, always was and still is the centre of 
cultural and economic activities. Will to 
work and tenacity, love to the country 
and the moral obligations imposed by the 
good old name of the town — these are 


the factors on which is based the success¬ 
ful rehabilitation work, which brought 
Stuttgart to the front line of Germany’s 
destroyed large towns in these few years 
after the war. Industry and commerce 
take their part in the struggle for re- 





habilitatioii by trying to regain tbeir 
contact with tbeir former export mar¬ 
kets. 

On three Export Exhibitions it was shown 
what ean be aehieved, when the raw ma¬ 
terial basis has been consolidated by the 
exchange of goods on the world market. 
Stuttgart’s reputation as a centre of in¬ 
dustry and commerce is above all other 
things based on the work and efficiency 
of its electrotechnical, fine-mechanical, 
its engine and vehicle industry. Names 
like Bosch, Daimler and Mahle are known 
to everybody. Zeiss-Ikon, Kodak, Kino- 
Bauer and Eckardt are the most well- 
known representatives of Stuttgart’s opti¬ 
cal and fine-mechanical industry. Measur¬ 
ing devices of all denominations, tools 
and tool shaping engines, packing and 
other special engines, industrial sewing 
machines and drying furnaces have at 
all times been called-for export articles. 
The textile, clothing, leather and chemi¬ 
cal industries, the furniture and toy in¬ 
dustries, the graphical art as well as the 
food stimulants industry were to a cons¬ 
iderable degree suppliers of the European 
and overseas countries before the war. All 
of them advertise again today by clothes 
and laundry, bags, trunks, kits and gloves, 
by first-class pianofortes and pianos, fur¬ 


niture of every description and wooden 
goods, by objects of art, toys and sports 
articles, by phototechnical objects and 
accesfsories, by larjuer and printer’s paint, 
by chemical agents for the protection of 
buildings and plants, by sweets,champagne 
and liqueurs. 

This, however, is not the whole of the 
town’s export offers, for many displaced 
industrial enterprises and the stream of 
fugitives from the East contribute to its 
economic capacity. New industries settle 
down and some are still doing so. The 
importance of Stuttgart’s already great 
printing industry gained considerably by 
the settling of several famous publishing 
houses. 

Cultural and educational institutions — 
as e. g. the Technical College, the Agri¬ 
cultural High School, the College for Music 
and Academy of Arts as well as several 
famous trade schools — offer their ex¬ 
perience and knowledge far beyond the 
borders of the country. Stuttgart, a town 
of singular natural beauty, once offered 
relaxation and recreation to all who came 
to see it. A new plan for the town, made 
necessary by the destruction of many 
quarters, shall once give Stuttgart a new 
look, making the tourist trade a consider¬ 
able branch of the town’s industry. 



everything becar^c Euroj)e’s most impor¬ 
tant inland harbor —apart from the coal 
shipping harbor of Duisburg-Ruhrort — 
and at the same time one of the most 


heim faces the necessity of reconstruct¬ 
ing, what war had destroyed. Since the 
foundation in 1606 it was three times laid 


rubble and ashes. If it in spite of 


important traffic centres for railway and 
















motor transportation and the economic 
centre of South Western Germany, this 
fact must be attributed to the extraordi¬ 
narily favorable geographical situation of 
the place. Mannheim is a settlement with 
1 million inhabitants in a 15-mile radius, 
situated in the centre of Germany’s most 
fertile and meteorologically favorable 
province, bedded in the cultivation area 
of tabacco, hop, wine, vegetables, fruit 
and wheat, in a region where at the edge 
of Odenwald and Haardt almond trees 
not only blossom, but bear fruits. Bathed 
by Rhine and Neckar, linked with Ruhr 
coal and iron by the cheap stream and 
with the forges and mines of the Sarre 
by short rail communications, an indu¬ 
strial and commercial centre could not 
but spring up here, which grew in a short 
time with American speed. 

As rich in varieties as the life base of the 
district is also the structure of its indu¬ 
stry and commerce. Vivacious and effi¬ 
cient are its inhabitants. Before the war 


industry and commerce gained world fame 
for Mannheim. Unfortunately Mannheim 
has been jjrevented from fully exploit¬ 
ing all natural possibilities to develop 
herself owing to century-old political in¬ 
fluences. Since the Electorial Palatinate 
made Mannheim her cultural and econo¬ 
mic centre, dynastic policy of princes, 
measures of foreign powers and personal 
ambition of petty dictators have torn the 
economic centre at the Upper Rhine and 
its sphere of influence into pieces by 
more or less perceptible frontiers and 
thus hampered the development of eco¬ 
nomic possibilities. 

With the efficiency always peculiar to 
Mannheim, the war damages are being 
remo^ ed. Maybe that the time ahead will 
bring the fulfilment of the age-old long¬ 
ing and give a solid political foundation 
to the economic district of Northern Ba¬ 
den and the Palatinate as a starting point 
for new prosperity, when once the zonal 
frontiers will have come down. 





LM GOODS 

MAKE THEIR WAY IN THE WORLD 


1 




Centuries ago the highroads of trade 
coming from the North and South crossed 
atUlm, and merchants from all countries 
liked to stop in the beautiful old imperial 
town. Yet not only the goods of blessed 
Wuerttemberg enticed strangers. As a 
matter of fact they bargained for grain 
and salt, clothes and jewels, but they 
also appreciated the comfortable way of 
living, which they foimd at Ulm, the richly 
covered tables and the solid furniture. 
With a feeling of ease they remembered 
on their far journeys the lovely place in 
the young Danube’s valley, shielded by 
tbe hilly chaines of the Swabian Jura. 
Ulm’s prosperity was proverbial. Assidu¬ 
ity, Righteousness and other virtues of 
a citizen founded that welfare, of which 
the magnificent buildings, the wonder¬ 
works of stone-masons and -(vood-carvers 
give testimony. 

The Cathedral Tower, Ulm’s traditional 
symbol, still stands out today. The pic¬ 
ture of the town once so well laid out at 
its feet was changed by the war’s de¬ 
structions, but the will to work and 
create, which has been at home in the 
town of Ulm for times immemorial, could 


not be eradicated. The town’s geographi¬ 
cal situation at the juncture of seven 
railroad lines and three branches of the 
Stuttgart-Munich Reichsautobahn affords 
favorable conditions for industry and 
commerce. Companies of world fame and 
great reputation have their seat at Ulm. 
The metal industry produces vehicles, 
articles for everyday use, utilities for 
agricultural purposes and machines for 
the building trade. The textile industry 
supplies hair felt hats and operates weav¬ 
ing mills for the production of artificial 
silk and colored cloth. Moreover Ulm 
produces cosmetic and pharmaceutic ar¬ 
ticles, tower cloeks, paper collars and 
other commodities. 

Where once upon a time craftsmen fitted 
one part to the other in wearisome and 
detailed operations and where heavily 
laden tilt - waggons rolled through the 
city gates, there sounds today the rattling- 
noise of factory engines and goods trains 
roll in all directions. The tradition of the 
old imperial town still lives on in modem 
Ulm, which can prosper only through 
advantageous contact and constant ex¬ 
change with the outside world. 



KARLSRUHE 







Karlsruhe, the district capital of Ba¬ 
den, went through a typically modern de¬ 
velopment. At the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury the town, being confined in a narrow 
space, incorporated several small places, 
increased her extension, approached the 
Rhine river and all of a sudden discovered 
the importance of the waterway which 
passed before her gates. With the con¬ 
struction of the Rhine harbor Karlsruhe 
was not only linked with the inland na¬ 
vigation, but also with the industrial and 
economic sectors. An old metropolis of 
prices Karlsruhe still safeguards her tra¬ 
ditions by fostering the arts and cultural 
activities and exercises many functions 
as the seat of the provincial government 
and administration. No smaller is the 
town’s importance as an industrial centre 
and inland harbor. The total area of the 
Rhine harbor comprises now 494 acres, 
the length of the bank is 42 900 feet of 
which the quay measures 3 300 feet. On 


this vast ground many important goods 
are warehoused such as coal, iron, scrap 
iron, wood and grain. They are reloaded 
and shipped further on by means of the 
dense railroad network or of the Reichs- 
autobahn which opens at the southern 
end of Karlsruhe. 

The Karlsruhe Technical College — oldest 
in Germany — and the Public Technical 
Institute of Baden co-operate with indu¬ 
strial enterprises and train skilled tech¬ 
nicians, engineers and architects for them. 
In college institutes excellent scientists test 
and develop with exact methods the results, 
gained through practical experience. 

The reconstruction of the partly destroyed 
town of Karlsruhe is supported on a large 
scale by the municipal administration and 
accomplished by the industrial companies. 
Thus reconstruction becomes the symbol 
of the town, in which old traditions and 
modern technique take their places side 
by side. 



Pforzheim, the German “Gold City” 

derives its surname not from the finds 
of the most precious metal which were 
made in her neighbourhood at the gates 
of the Black Forest, but from the gold¬ 
smiths’trade, which provides food for the 
population and gained the town’s world 
fame. Big factories and numberless small 


workshops, artists making the designs and 
many families on homework collaborate 
in order to produce the jewels, which for 
their beauty and solid makeshift earned 
the very best reputation. 

For more than 100 years Pforzheim has 
been the centre of Germany’s jewel in¬ 
dustry and an active business partner in 



foreign trade. Sound economic conditions 
and splendid times changed with years 
of depres,sion, but the energy and fore¬ 
sight of the producers overcame all diffi¬ 
culties thanks to the really good quality 
of their goods. Trade schools with work¬ 
shops for the instruction of apprentices 
guarantee a new generation of skilled 
goldsmiths and warrant artful production 
in the future. 

On inspecting Pforzheim goods one feels 
like looking into a wonderful treasure 
house. But the precious stones and jewels 
are no longer supposed to emphasize the 
splendour of a court or the prosperity 
of the middle classes as they once did. In 
our days they form the noble completion 
of modern garments and useful items in 
a modem home. The Pforzheim offers 
not only comprise luxuriously worked ob¬ 


jects of precious metal, but also smartly 
shaped double and so-called imitation je¬ 
wels, small silver objects of every des¬ 
cription, fine pocket articles for every¬ 
day use, bijoutrie and religious objects. 
The younger branch of Pforzheim’s indu¬ 
stry, the pocket and wristwatch industry, 
found the ground well prepared for pre¬ 
cision work and fine mechanic finishing 
by the related jewelry industry. 

The desastrous war laid part of Pforz¬ 
heim in rubble and ashes. The energy 
of workers and business owners, however, 
got over this dangerous point too. The 
“gold town’s” imperturbable will to live 
must be credited for the fact that the 
famous articles of precious metal, jewel¬ 
ry and watches can be offered again to¬ 
day to old business partners and newly 
interested parties all over the world. 




Recent war’s frights have mercifully Ilciiielberg’s structure experienced con- 
spared Heidelberg and left almost un- siderable changes since suspension of ho- 
sci'atched the old and renowned University stilities. This town has become an over¬ 
town’s picture on the Neckar river. Yet crowded centre in the German west, am; 









figures of her population already went 
far beyond the limits of a hundred thou¬ 
sand. Sheltering 84.000 persons within 
her walls when war was started, this fi¬ 
gure now zoomed to 120.000. Heidelberg 
tvhich had been one of the most famous 
places visited by German and foreign tra¬ 
vellers in times of peace, will be able to 
comply with her traditional function in a 
very restricted range only, new duties 
being assigned to her by the necessity to 
lodge American headquarters by which 
big and most of the middle-clasis hotels 
of this town have been withdrawn from 
being used by German civilian tourists’ 
traffic. In spring 1948, however, a first 
though modest step towards revival of 
Heidelberg’s tourists’ and foreigners’ life 
was made by releasing the far-famed 
mountain-restaurant “Molkenkur”, situa¬ 
ted between the historical ruins of the 
Castle and the Konigstuhl (King’s Seat, 
1750 ft. above sea-level). For tourists’ 
local traffic to the Neckar Valley and the 
Odenwald, however, Heidelberg has un¬ 
alterably remained to be the starting point 


for excursions and trips by car or motor 

In the centre of cultural life the centuries- 
aged Heidelberg University with at pre¬ 
sent almost 5.000 students accomplishes 
a significant mission. Important scienti¬ 
fic institutes having been shifted to Hei¬ 
delberg increase the town’s call to be a 
home for modern research. Moreover nu¬ 
merous enterprises publishing periodicals 
and books found new chances of deve¬ 
lopment. 

The Municipal Theatre managed to ac¬ 
quire a well-sounding repute far beyond 
Heidelberg’s borders by performing ope¬ 
ras, dramas and plays and became an es¬ 
sential feature of the Schwelzingen Festi¬ 
vals. Abundant musical activities are 
guaranteed by the Municipal Orchestra, 
the Heidelberg Bachverein and other asso¬ 
ciations. Until the Palatinate Museum will 
be released, formative arts are cultivated 
by exhibitions of the “Heidelberg Kunst- 
verein”, the “Freie Gruppe”, and the 
“Kurpfaelzisches Museum” at the “Colle¬ 
gium Academicum”. 



LUDWIGSBURG 


Xhe splendid life of the court, which once 
radiated from Ludwigsburg Palace and 
held noblemen and citizens in its sway, 

has long ago given way to modern con- burg still preserve 

eeptions of work and social order. The days when the Duke lived in his residence 


magnificent baroque edifices however, 
the artfully designed alleys and well cul¬ 
tivated gardens of industrial Ludwigs- 
of those 
























and sjilendor and festivities filled the 
Wuerttemberg Versailles. 

Once diplomacy spun its threads to all 
countries. Those threads have gone. In 
their place the new bondage of commer¬ 
cial relations to the whole world has been 
woven, a bondage which should be made 
e\en tighter in our days. 

Tlte Ludwigsburg factories, among the 
best known names of which we find those 
of the Frank & Kathreiner Chicory Fac¬ 
tory and of the organ builders Walker 
& Co., obtained world fame on the inter¬ 
national market. Ludwigsburg fosters 
above all the processing and finishing 
industries. Wide markets opened for her 
laquer, sheet, metal and wire goods in 
America, South Africa. Australia and in 
the Orient. The important engine, tex¬ 
tile, clothing and leather industries as 
well as the chemical plants supply their 
top quality goods to all countries. The 
first class goods of the veneering, wood 
and furniture industries have become 
S) rionimous with good quality. 


Ludwigsburg survived World War II al¬ 
most unharmed and therefore is in a po¬ 
sition to absorb evacuated factories into 
her industrial life under the most favor¬ 
able conditions. Ceramic articles created 
by new citizens compete both in the high 
level and in the artistic taste with pro¬ 
ducts of the once so famous Ludwigs¬ 
burg China Manufactury. Numerous in¬ 
quiries and orders from old and new 
customers in foreign countries give proof 
of the quality of Ludwigsburg work and 
lay the foundation to new productive 
links to the world trade. 

The Wuerttemberg mind did not only 
create great things in the field of Muses 
and Arts; no smaller is its ability to tech¬ 
nical invention, farseeing planning and 
economic efficiency. How fortunately the 
ideal Past and the practical Today can be 
molded together is demonstrated by Lud¬ 
wigsburg, the residence of princes and the 
town of the Poet Friedrich von Schiller, 
the industrial town right in the heart 
of W'uerttemberg. 




HLACKER 


JVIuEHLACKER is situated at the nor¬ 
thern entrance to Wuerttemberg. The last 
spurs of the Black Forest and the steep 
Enz valley created the surroundings in 
which the small town lies. At the beginn¬ 
ing of this century Muehlackcr was a 
locality of 4000 souls, today the town 


counts some 10 000 inhabitants. Her name 
became quite popular in wide circles by 
the powerful transmitter for South Wes¬ 
tern Germany, which was erected in 1930. 
The growing of the town was an harmo¬ 
nic development, in which modern ideals 
adapted themselves to natural conditions. 





The lucky combination of agriculture and 
industry provide the, features of the eco¬ 
nomic life. The now considerable industry 
of Muehlacker consists for the greater 
part of industrial workshops, the native 
workmen of which are still conscious of the 
traditions of their trade and carry the re¬ 
sponsibility for the welfare of their home¬ 
town. Mechanical manipulations are ill 
advised above all in the jewelry industry, 
M'hich has its centre in nearby Pforzheim. 
It requires patient fingers, artistic talent 
and profound knowledge of the material. 
Of the big factories we find at Muehl¬ 
acker a brick-yard, factories for the pro¬ 
duction of wall slabs and pottery articles, 


factories for working artificial materials, 
electrical articles and several engine fac¬ 
tories, which supply circular saws, ma¬ 
chine tools and machines for the pro¬ 
duction of files and bricks. To these indu¬ 
strial activities are added the production 
of brake drums, toys, eyeglasses and radio 
sets. Based on the natural richess of the 
soil — wood and fruit — woodworking 
factories were established as well as fac¬ 
tories for preserves. Muehlacker is not 
merely the cultural and administrative 
centre of a small Wuerttemberg county. 
Muehlacker is also a town mastering the 
problems of an upward-striving German 
economy. 
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:ERAMICS ■ ARTISTIC HANDICRAFT • PLASTICS 


THEODOR WANKEL 


















art from 
origTrial models by 
renowned artists. All 
our productions are 
made of a new kind of 
plastic that resembles 
real timber both in 
appearance and 
qualities. 
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URNITURE 


>ailHB|i iy O R M W O O D 
^Syi^^p^ODUCTS SUCH AS 
TRAYS 

HINGES AND HANDLES 
FOR FURNITURE, 

WINDOWS AND DOORS 


ERWIN BEHR.. WENDLINGEN-NECKAR 







RENZ-PRODUCTS 

are well known in many 
counlries since decades. 


WILHELM RENZ k.-g. 

FURNITURE FACTORY 

BOBLINGEN bei STUTTGART 
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WORTTEMBERGISCHE METALLWARENFABRIK 

GEISLINGEN / STEIGE 

Silver Plated Table Ware • S t e r I I n g - S i I v e r • Ecclesiastical 
Objects - Household Utensils of Enamel and Stainless Steel 
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IERMANN BAUER - SCHWAEBISCH GMUEND ■ SILVERWAREFACTORY - FOUNDED IN 1863 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FASHIONABLE lEWELRY 





Eugen Zorn, Pforzheim 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE AND JEWELRY 
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BECHTOLD&BURKLE 

JEWELRY AND HARDWARE FACTORY 
PFORZHEIM 


W e p r 0 d u c e: 

METERCHAINS IN ALL METALS FOR 
JEWELRY AND. INDUSTRY 
NECKLACES ■ BRACELETS 
WATCH-CHAINS 
CHAINS FOR KEYS 
FACON-NECKLACES OF GOLD 
AND SILVER AND ARTIFICIAL 
PEARLSTRINGS 
BALL-CHAINS • METALWATCH- 
BRACELETS ■ AUTOMATICALLY 
FLEXIBLE LINKS • MANUFACTURE 
FROM SAMPLES 
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HIGH QUAl:v cos.m.etics 
' G! L • C .k E A M, A D Vv A T E R 

THE CARE OF THE SKIN 
HAIRWASH . HAIR-OIL • HAIR-SHAMPOO 
TOOTH-PASTE ■ MOUTH-WATER,< W,. • 
foot- and BODY POWD E R\ ^'' , 

Bathing salts ■ almond-bran \ 

MIX.ED UP WITH SEA-SAND \ iSi 












PRODUCTS OF COSMETICAL INDUSTRY 

CORY COSMETICS - CORYDENT DENTIFRICES 
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TOY-ANIMALS 


IN ALL COUNTRIES NEEDED 






Childrens Fairy Land 

has no borders . . . 


‘ Uhclc! I'om’s Cabiti niMv he. found nnderncyhi. Uie Germ; 
the .siUTio as ■‘Pinoeehio’ and ‘‘Pu. the leaii- h;i\e hi-eii eld ;iii 
for ever so long over liere. 

“Red Riding Hood’’ however. jt)urneved all ioer die \Mald. ;ini 
welcomed hy children in all languages. W e readily put otirseh 
task of in.stituting an ■'E.xchange’’ for such friends out of Fait 
to introduce them worldwide to the multitude ol children yias 
of reading. Numerous new and admirtdile h>">l,- li.ivi' luiia hi 
delight children’s hearts everyw here. 

\\ c ourselves would greatlv welcome In greet Irieud.s Irom all o 


Publishing-house F. W. STRITZINGER 

ldren and juvenile books 

NEU-ISENBURG near Frankfurt/Main 





milliards of post-cards travelled all over the world, among 
them numberless original and tasteful creations of our studio. 
A staff of experienced artists was indefatigably working 
in order to give to our products that note that distin¬ 
guished them and guaranteed their worldwide renown. 
Superabundant ideas, charming originality combined 
with joyful composition of colours and distinguished 
decoration ... 

our firm is working again with the old energy. Best prepa¬ 
rations have been made in order to comply with your wishes 
again as soon as possible and in the old reliable way. 


1938 . . . 


1948 . . . 



Please, let us know all your wishes. We should like very 
much to comply with them, and we are sure the abundancy 
of our offer will surprise you, for new ideas and original 
designs - carefully adapted to your countrymen's men¬ 
tality - are waiting for your critical examination. 


HANS GLOGNER• NECKARGEMUND 





whole globe with o network of inter- 
national trade relohone At prcbcn 
there is no areo thot has not yet beer 
made accessible to them, and reorec 
threads that formerly connected ui 
with world trade are being re-tied 


to put our cxperior 


pbrehose representations of foreigr 
firms that ore interested in being re¬ 
presented in their purchasing actions 
by dignified representatives. Our ex¬ 
cellently trained ogenry organisatior 
IS at your disposal with all facilities 


KARL MANNZMANN. STU TTG A R T - D E G E R LO C H 









hiternational advertising agency 

Advertisements for all German and 
foreign newspapers and magazines 

Representative agencies in foreign countries 

Export and Import advertising 4 

Composing of' prospectuses and booklets regarding import and export catalogues 

SUEDWESTWERBUNG G.M.B.H. 

(17a) MAN N H E I M • P 1, 8-12 

Germany, US-Zone 

Phone: 44545 - Cable address: INTERA 


















• G R A P H I K 

THE MAGAZINE OF COMMERCIAL ARTS AND ADVERTISING 


VERLAG MAIWALD 


HEIDELBERG 
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. RELIABLE 
I I N STR U M ENTS 

i for meteorological 
observation 

I' and atmospheric pressure. 
CAIORIMETERS 
: HYG ROM ETE R S 
- ALTIMETERS 

METALLBAROMETERFABRIK G.M.B.H. 
STUTTGART -POSTFACH <92 






PHOTOGRAPHY-CAMERA MANUFACTURE / PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 




A NET FOTO- 
ENL.4RGER TITH 
COUPLED SHARP 
FOCUSSING- 
INDICATOR 

FOR NEGATIVES 
from 2^ X 24 lum 
{''^'20" by 19/io") 6x9 C! 
:« (29;23 " by 39/i7 


Factory of mi 
a 11 (I p h 0 1 o g 







ATELIER B'fiiCHLE 



MEASURING 

andTESTIHG 

INSTRUMENTS 


UND;Efl' THIS TRADE-MARK ONLY 


BMIBHmiNlMlilBI 


RADIO WORKSHOPS - HAMBURG 


EISLINGEN/FIIS HAMBURG 20 


W0RTTEMBER6 I N S E LSTRAS S E 4a 






in Ihe delivery of completely aulomatical air 
conditioning plants for industry and comfort 
as well a s a uto m cti ic a 1 drying 
plants for the canning industry 


HTUTTGART- 

ZUFfEM4USEK 



MODE RMA-Elektric Clocks Cleaning 
Machines 

MO DERMA-Demagnetizing 
Apparatuses 

MODERMA-Polishing Motors 








ERBACH/ULH-DONAU•GERMANY 


^riing goods of highest perfection 

Tennis, Badminton and Squash 
Hockey and }ce Hockey sticks, 



GOTTLOB 


ICHAFEI 


SPORTING GOODS FACTORY 
ESSLINGEN 





RUP 


8 


Under this trade-mark we produce: 

RUD snow chains for tractors, cars and motor-trucks 
RUD chains for agriculture and forestry 
RUD quality chains with certificate of official test, for building 
industry, hoisting devices and navigation 


RUD CHAIN FACTORY RIEGER & DIETZ 

UNTERKOCHEN/WURTTEMBERG ■ GERMANY • FOUNDED IN 1875 
TELEGRAMS: RUD UNTERKOCHEN 




Band Saw Blades for Wood 
Block Band Saw Blades 
Hand Saws 

Band Knives for Cutting Cloths 
Splitting Band Knives 

for Leather, Rubber, and Cork 








We or delivering since more than 60 years: 


MILK REFRIGERATORS 


BEER REFRIGERATORS 


igaiion apparatus and enclosed plate apparotos foi 


W.SCHMIDT REFRIGERATORS 3RETTEN 75 

























ELECTROTHERMIC 

ACCUMULATORS 

for hot water supply at single 
faucets or distributing taps 
(kitchens, bathrooms, whole flats or 
houses) 

SERIES PRODUCTION: 

Electric Hot Water Accumulators and Boilers 
for domestic, Irode and industrial use 

SINGLE PRODUCTION: 

Steam and Hot VVqter Boilers, 

Heating Coirs, 

De-greosirtg and Cleaning Devices, 

Glue and Veneer Ovens, 

Moderators, 

Heating Devices of all kinds especially 
electrotliermic devices for trade and industry 

SPECIAL TASKS: 


UIarme-Apparate-Bau 

G.MBH 

STUTTGART 




3 HELPERS 


SINCE 1890 


The universal machine for mechanical treatment of i 
tools, and for grinding and polishing. Capacity 1 HF 
pieces for fine and course works, each with 4 speeds. 


2. MOTORHOB 


The machine with built-in motor for longitudinal grinding of wood 
and ofher working material which can be used also for grinding 
of welded parts. 

The machine for longifudinal grinding especially for fine veneers. 
This machine is for multiple use as various working tools may be 
attached to the curve shaft. 


C.F.SCHEERdCIB 

STUTTGART-fEUERBACHi 










GRIPPING TOOLS 

Collets for all types of*machine tools 
Drilling and Milling Chucks 
Quick change drill chucks 
Reduction sleeves 
High-Speed drilling attachments 
Clamping attachments 

THREADING TOOLS 

Self-opening Die Heads for external threads 
Tapping Attachments 
Tapping holders 
Ball tap wrenches 

DIES 

for die heads for external threads 









1 



;soiine or electric po' 


motors^ws 


id Cannstatt 






E ftUNZ K G 

PRECISION MECBANICS 
PREOISIO N A P PA R ATli S E S 

HARLSHUHE i.Bd 



■ Di i n’k -s' 

«'>€-■ -'FOlJif LAV A:\D : ’■ ■■■; ■ ■.:, 

' CQNSTRUCT 0 .\ '-r:: 

■ ^ ^ J H I- WUSrO IN c; A i: i OM AT S : 

Ri:,T1()TE (:OiWR()i} DKVlt 
SREUJAI. ELECTRlULULlVc 









4. chain MORTISERS 

5. MOTOR DISC SANDER 

6. HAND CIRCULAR SAWS 


1. PARALLEL SAW. 

2 . CHAfN SAWS 

3. DRILLS 


ENSINEERING WORKS 


GOTTLIEB STOLL 

ESSLINGEN / NECKAR 



MASCHINENFABRIK ESSLINGEN 

ESSLINGEN A.N. 





















MULTI-BIAX^^ 

Universal equipment with flexible 
shaft for rotary tools: 

Cutters, files, grinding wheels, 
polishing discs and wire brushes 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

SCHMID & WEZEL • MAULBRONN 





.j fL 

* 

ENGINEERING WORKS 


travelling cranes 
SWIVEL CRANES 
TRACTION ENGINES 


- /NffUSmfHAFEN 





Hay and Straw 
Elevators 


Crushing and 
Grinding mills 

Self-acting Cattle 
Drinking Bowls 


Approved by many years 
of practical experience 
at home & abroad 

FACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES AND FOUNDRY 1 

FRIEDRICH STRAHLE 

NGEN / WURTT. 82 




INDUSTIUE-WERKE 
KARLSaOHE A B 


FILLING, WRAPPING AND 

PACKING MACHINES OF ALL KINDS 

INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES ’’MAUSER” 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, JACKS 

ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 

THERMOPHORES 

SEAMLESS METALLIC HOSES 

BELLOWS 

LIGHT METAL CYLINDERS 


INDUSTRIE-WERKE KARLSRUHE A.-G. 
KARLSRUHE/BADEN 








HAYKIRAN K. G. 

METALLWARENFABRIK 
NEUBURGWEIER near Karlsruhe 

















Machines for iron-. Steel and Metal Foundries 


such as 


Smelting plants 

Sand preparing and conveying plants 
Jolters and moulding presses 
Sand-blasting machines 
Cleaning equipments 

Dust-exhausting equipments 


Tanning and L e a t h e r Tre a t i n g machines 

for all kinds of upper and sole leather 

M achines for making Matches and Veneer Baskets 


BADISCHE MASCHINENFABRIK UND EISENGIESSEREI 

VORM. G. SEBOLD UND SEBOLD & NEFF A. G. 

KARLSRUHE-DURLACH 

Founded in 1855 — Telegram address; Seboldwerit Kerlsruhe-Durlach 



MILK CAN 
WASHING MACHINES 

■-OR D A i R 1 E S 
^ with an hourly capacity 

■■ of 200 to 1000 cans 


K.G. MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


f Air Transports 
from and to ali parties 
of the world / 


- D"E?ft.R-Tl 

11.1 T ,M 


STUTTGART-FEUERBACH 












ZUST & BACHMEIER A.-G. 

STUTTGART 

International Forwarding Agency 
Head Office Chiasso (Switzerland) 


International Transports by Rail and Water-Ways 
- Overseas Department - Free of charge Advice 
and Tariff Information through our International Tariff 
Office. 


Independent Agencies in C( 
in Bremen 


Dusseldorf 


Chiasso 

Biella 


Istambul 







STAATLICHE 
MAJOLI KA 
MANUFAKTUR 
KARLSRUHE 


IN BADEN 


-MJJ- 

HOUSEHOLD CERAMICS -VASES . BOWLS 
BOXES • SCULPTURES - CERAMIC JEWELRY | 


CERAMICS FOR BUILDING AND HORTICULTU¬ 
RAL USE . DESIGNED BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


KARL SCHNEIDER ■ WERTHEIM ■ MAIN 


H E R M O M E 


RS AND glass 

1 N S 

TRUMENTS 

1 


’ 


■ 

NORMAL 


SCIENTIFIC 


INDUSTRIAL 

lAecmometec6 


7km/Mmetec6 


lJliecmometec6 

according fo 


for 


Contact 

Anschutz 


meteorology 


thermometers 

Allihn 


chemistry 


cold 

Kahibaum 


physics etc 


thermometers 

Beckmann 


deep-sea 


high-grade 

etc. 


tilling , 


thermometers 



thermometers 



- 




- 










GLASS WORKS .MAXHOTTE' 

ESSINCEN KR. AALEN/WORTTEMBERG 

CRYSTAL AND HOLLOW GLASS ARTICLES 

GABLONZ STALK AND BAR GLASS 




PENDANTS 


NECKLACES 


OF COLOURED AND 


COMPOSITE GLASS 


FINEST GLASS GEMS FOR RINGS 


GLASS BOTTONS 


PRODUCTION OF CLASS AND TIMBER ARTICLES AND OF TRINKETS 
^'^HWABISCH-GMOND/WLIERTTEMBERG 








SPECIAL FIRM FOR 
CALCIUM-CARBIDE 


CALCI U M -CAR Bl D E 

for import, export, and wholesale trade, 
in all kinds of packings and granulations 
(official import agency) 

MAR & CO-GMBH 

MBURG 1, FISCHERTWIETE 1 

Chilehaus B • Telephone 3271 20 

PORT-WHOLESALE TRADE 
ION OF: CHEMICALS 
. PRODUCTS FROM THE NORTH 
SURFACE PRESERVATIVES, etc. 
COUNTRIES: SCANDINAVIA. REMAINING 
ROPEAN COUNTRIES. OVERSEAS 


(l898 - 1948) 

CHLOBERAG 

CHLOR BETRIEB RHEINFELDEN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

(FORMERLY I. G. FARBEN INDUSTRIE A. G.) 

RIIEINFELDEN/BADEN 


(FRENCH ZONE) 


CODE: CHLOBERAG R H E IN F E L D E N B AD E N . T E L E P H O N E : 471-475 


PROGRAM OF PRODUCTION: 

CAUSTIC SODA • CHLORINE 
ANORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHLORINATED PRODUCTS 







SPARiRIGlRO! 


STADT. CIROKASSE STUTTGART 

OFFENTLICHE BANKANSTALT 
STUTTGART.KONIGSTRASSE5 


FOREIGN T R A D E B A N K 


23 BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN TOWN 

65000 HOLDERS OF TRANSFER ACCOUNTS 
LETTERS: P. O. BOX 387 
TELEGRAMS: GIROKASSE 
BENTLEY’S COMPLETE PHRASE CODE 








ZENTRALKASSE 

SUEDWESTDEUTSCHER VOLKSBANKEN AG 

FORMERLY 

LANDESGEWERBEBANK 

FOR SOUTH-WESTERN GERMANY 

KARUSRUHE/BADEN, KAISERSTR. 96 














VOLKSBTS^NK PFORZHEIM 

e . G ■ m . b . II 

PFORZHEIM, LEOPOLDSTRASSE 6 
Branch-establishment in Wildbacl 

(FORMERLY: PFORZHEIM GEWERBEBANK) 

TELEPHONE: PFORZHEIM 2 4 5 5 
CABLE ADDRESS; VOLKSBANK 












WURTTEMBERGISCHE BANK 

FORMERLY: 

WUERTTEMBERGISCHE NOTENBANK 

STUTTGART-N . 22 FRIEDRICH ST. 

TELEPHONE: 91340, 91348/49 
TELEGRAPH: 069/68 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT: 
ULM/DONAU ■ 27 HEIM ST. 

TELEPHONE: 24 71 


BANKING HOUSE OF RUBENSDORFER & CO., K.-G. 
TUBINGEN . 20 UHLAND ST. 


TELEPH( 





addresses of the export firms 

OF THIS CALENDAR 


Alber Rudolf, Ebersbach/Fils. 

Ambacher Wilhelm, Ludwigsburg, Industrie-Siedlung, Danziger Str. 
Badenia-Werke GmbH., Limbach/Baden, fiber Mosbach. 

Badische Bank Karlsruhe, Karlsruhe. 

Badische Maschinenfabrik und Eisengiesserei, vormals G. Sebold und 
Sebold & Neff AG, Karlsruhe-Durlach. 

Bankverein Stuttgart, Stuttgart, Konigstr. 11—13. 

Bauer Hermann, Schwabisch Gmilnd. 

Bechtold & Biirkle, Pforzheim, Hohenzollernstr. 94. 

Behr Erwin, Wendlingen/N. 

Binder Emii, Pforzheim, Bayernstr. 10. 

Binder Rosa, Pforzheim, Markgrafenstr. 8. 

Biesinger Jos., Stuttgart-Untertilrkheim, Augsburger Str. 231. 

Bischoff Leopold, Eutingen-Pforzheim, Hauptstr. 39. 

Bohler Hermann, Heidelberg-Dossenheim, Hauptstr. 65. 

Braendle Gustav, Theodor Fahrner Nachfolger, Pforzheim, Friedenstr. 93. 
Brausdruck G.m.b.H., Heidelberg, Universitatsplatz 16. 

Brbmme & Co., Frankfurt/M., Slegsir. 81. 

Bruckmann & Sohne, P., Heilbronn/N, Lerchenstr. 40. 

Charis G.m.b.H., Stuttgart/W, Rotebilhlstr. 177. 

Chloberag, Chlor-Betrieb Rheinfelden A.G., Rheinfelden/Baden. 
Clemens-Werkstatten I. Traub, K.G., Mannheim, Q 1, 2. 

Cordier & Frey, Pforzheim, Bleichstr. 91. 

Deffner C., Esslingen/N, Fabrikstr. 44—50. 

Deusch & Co., Lorch/WUrtt. 

Diaderma M. E. G. Gottlieb, Heidelberg, Handschuhsheimer Landstr. 41. 
Eisenhardt Hermann, Inh.: Theo Eisenhardt, Pforzheim, Calwerstr. 133. 

Erste Heidelberger Brezelfabrik Wilhelm Kaeferle, Heidelberg, Merianstr. 5. 
Fahrion Eugen, Esslingen/Mettingen. 

Feldmann Heinrich, Pforzheim, Scheffelstr. 3. 

Fessler Eugen, Pforzheim, Hohenzollernstr. 27. 

Fischer Artur, Pforzheim, Durlacher Str. 65. 

Fleischer M. & E., Niirtingen/N, Kirchheimer Str. 37. 

Franz Johann jr., Schwabisch-Gmund, Postfach 204. 

Frey Richard, Ersingen b. Pforzheim, Zunftgasse 7. 

Froschle Otto, Ober-Esslingen/WUrtt. 

Giaserbekleidung KSthe GlSser, Stuttgart-O, Talstr. 41. 

Glashiittenwerk „Maxhutte", Essingen, Kr. Aalen. 

Glogner Hans, Verlag, Neckargemund, Bahnhofstr. 38. 

Gobel Ernst, K.G., Stuttgart-Feuerbach. 

..Oraphik", Verlag, H. Maiwald, Heidelberg, Zahringerstr. 21. 

Greiling & Co., Mannheim, Lange-RStter-Str. 11—19. 

Grimminger J., Schwabisch-Gmtlnd, Postfach 96. 

Hammar & Co., G.m.b.H., Hamburg 1, Fischertwiete 1, Chilehaus B, IV. Stock. 
Hammer Heinrich, Erbach b. Ulm a. D. 

Haug & Wild, Esslingen/N, Mittlere Beutausstr. 44. 

Haykiran K.G., NeuburgweieF b. Karlsruhe/Baden. 

Heinemann Bruno, Ersingen bei Pforzheim, Brotzingerstr. 10. 

Henkel & Grosse, Kom.-Ges., Pforzheim, Simmlerstr. 18. 











Sir. 8. 











KIND AND VOLUME IN EXCELLENT OUTFIT FOE FAIRS 


first-rate printing 
for export advertisements 



®Rausdbuck 


heide, 




ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES • PROSPECTUSES . LABELS 
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n'Uti the master' 

^ all parts made 
■l^ in eiu factoryZ 






BAOiSCHE FifUfCOEflFABRItC-FRlEOmCH GRUBE-V^tSlOCH BE! HEiDELBERG 







